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AMENDMENT PASSES HALF-WAY MARK! 
Five States Ratify in December 


Maine, and Pennsylvania were added during 

December to the honor roll of states which have 
ratified the Federal Child Labor Amendment. Ratifi- 
cation has now passed the half-way mark, 20 states in 
all having taken favorable action. 

The West Virginia approval was given in the 
Senate, with only one dissenting vote, despite the 
opposition of Clarence W. Martin, ex-President of 
the American Bar Associa- 


Bi states—lowa, West Virginia, Minnesota, 


codes, child labor has been prohibited in the major 
industries and the states are anxious to ensure the 
permanency of these standards on a national uniform 
basis. Individual states, although heartily favoring a 
16-year age minimum, are unwilling to enact such 
standards into law as long as other states with which 
their industries must compete maintain low standards. 
Last winter bills to raise the minimum age for employ- 
ment to 16 years were introduced in 11 states but were 
passed in only two. Never- 





tion and a West Virginian 
who appeared in person 
against it. Especially signi- 
ficant was the victory under 
the active leadership of 
Governor Herring in Iowa, 
a predominantly agricul- 
tural state, where the Farm 
Union and the Farm 
Bureau Federation actively 
supported the Amendment. 
This is in sharp contrast to 
the attitude in certain other 
agricultural states this year 
where farm opposition has 
been largely responsible for 
its defeat. In Pennsylvania 
the Amendment was prac- 
tically the only point in the 
labor program presented to 
the Legislature which was 
enacted. Governor Pinchot, 
signing the bill in St. 


American Legion 


Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


Service Star Legion, Inc. 





National Organizations Endorsing 
Amendment 


American Association of University Women 
American Federation of Labor 
American Federation of Teachers 

_ American Home Economics Association 


American Nurses’ Association 


Central Conference of American Rabbis 

Council of Women for Home Missions 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Girls’ Friendly Society of America 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Consumers’ League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Education Association 

National League of Women Voters 

National Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
National Women’s Trade Union League 


The Railroad Brotherhoods 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


theless when a few months 
later 16 years became the 
age for employment under 
the NRA codes, which ap- 
plied equally to all parts of 
the country, this standard 
was acclaimed universally 
even in those states which 
had defeated state legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

The National Child 
Labor Committee is devot- 
ing the major part of its 
activities to securing ratifi- 
cation of the Amendment 
by 36 states before the 
codes expire in 1935. The 
Committee has kept in 
close touch this fall with 
the groups working for 
ratification in each state 

‘ and has given direct per- 
sonal assistance to the state 








Luke’s Hospital, New 
York, pointed out the significance of ratification in 
Pennsylvania—the largest child-employing state in the 
Union. 

In all of these five states, ratification was given at spe- 
cial sessions of the legislatures, and in all except Maine, 
ratification had been considered at regular sessions in 
the spring, but had not received favorable action. 

This renewal of interest in the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment is largely attributable to the child labor 
achievements of the NRA. Through the industrial 


groups working for the 
measure in West Virginia, lowa, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Missouri, and Kansas. The Amendment was defeated 
in the last three states; in each case it passed the House 
but was rejected or killed in the Senate. There is strong 
Amendment sentiment in all these states and good 
reason to hope for favorable action another year. 

The Committee has also been actively cooperating 
with the New York Child Labor Committee and other 
State organizations in developing plans for securing 
ratification in the Empire State this winter. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CONSIDERS THE 
FUTURE OF THE SWEATSHOP 


HE jvint Committee to In- 

vestigate Wages and Labor 
Conditions of Children, ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature last spring following Us. 
startling charges of sweatshop 
abuses throughout the State, sub- 
mitted its report on November 
20. Based on testimony given at hearings in eight 
cities, the investigation covered the following indus- 
tries: men’s clothing, women’s and children’s clothing; 
shirt, hosiery, silk, cotton and woolen textile manu- 
facturing; candy, cigars, shoes, paper boxes; 5- and 
10-cent stores; restaurants and beauty parlors. 

Findings are that some industrial establishments 
paid oppressively low and even flagrantly indecent 
wages, that it was sometimes necessary to provide 
State relief funds to eke out the cost of living, that 
women and children were obliged to work excessive 
hours, etc. The report concludes that sweatshops are 
“merely an unworthy and wholly unrepresentative 
section of our industrial life,” which, however, “‘con- 
stitute a disease or cancer antagonistic to reputable 
and xesponsible industry, and requiring therefore, 
remedial and preventive legislation to make the exis- 
tence of such sweatshops or any future continuation 
of revival of them impossible.” 

Supporting data, based on a full-time week in May, 
were secured by the State Labor Department from the 
payrolls of 111 plants employing 13,000 women. 
One-fifth of the women working full time were receiv- 
ing less than $5 a week, and half of them $8 or less. 
Nearly half of the establishments employed some 
children under 16. Of 177 children under 16 who 
worked full time, one-fourth were paid less than $3 a 
week, and half received less than $4.66. One 16-year- 
old girl who was receiving 9 cents an hour in May, was 
found in August in the same plant (which was then 
operating under an NRA code) working as a learner 
without any pay for three weeks! 








WE DO OUR PART 














A minority report submitted by four members of the 
Committee minimizes the importance of the findings 
of the majority report, largely because so few com- 
plaints (288) were received. However, in view of the 
extensive payroll data compiled by the Labor Depart- 
ment, this seems to indicate intimidated workers 
afraid to risk their miserable jobs by protesting, rather 
than lack of grounds for complaint. If the sweatshops 
constitute only six-tenths of one per cent of Penn- 
sylvania industry and child labor “doesn’t exist,” as 
claimed, why do the minority members of the Com- 
mittee protest so hysterically against legislative restric- 
tions which would affect only this “outlaw fringe’? 


The majority report points out that state legislation 
is needed to supplement, re-enforce, and perpetuate 
the improvement brought about under the NRA codes, 
and recommends the enactment of a minimum wage 
law, reduction in working hours to 8 a day and 44 a 
week for women and for children under 18, regula- 
tion of industrial home work, prohibition of employ- 
ment of children 14 to 16 years when the public schools 
are in session, ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, and provision for the registration of industrial 
establishments and the collection of unpaid wages. 
Bills embodying most of this excellent program were 
introduced in the special session of the Legislature 
which has just adjourned. Ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment was secured after a bitter struggle, 
but most of the program went down to defeat. 


RICHBERG, WAGNER, ADDAMS, AND 
MORGAN TO BROADCAST 


SERIES of four radio talks are to be given on a 
nationwide NBC hook-up on four successive 
Friday evenings at 7:45 p.m., beginning January 12. 
The speakers and their subjects are as follows: 
Donald Richberg. ‘The Protection of 
Childhood Through the NRA Codes.” 


Miss Jane Addams. ‘Child Laborers 
Who Need Protection Now.” 


Senator Robert F. Wagner. “The Impor- 
tance of Ratifying the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment.” 


Arthur E. Morgan. “Constructive Solu- 
tions for Unemployed Youth.” 


January 12. 
January 19. 


January 26. 


February 2. 





“I am heartily in sympathy with the efforts of the 
National Child Labor Committee to secure ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor Amendment, and I agree 
with you that there must be no return to child labor 
when the codes expire.” 


—Mrs. CHARLES Cary RuMSEY, Chairman 
Consumers’ Advisory Board NRA 
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WHAT THE NRA aise DONE FOR Sina LABOR 


ITH the bulk of in- 
dustry in the United 
States now operating under 
industrial codes, it becomes 
possible to estimate what the 
Recovery Program has ac- 
complished in the field of 
child labor. Approximately 
160 industrial codes have 
now been approved. With a 
few exceptions, notably the 
newspaper, canning, tele- 
graph, and anthracite coal 
industries, for which codes 
have not yet been signed, 
these include all the major 
child-employing industries. They do not affect domes- 
tic service or agriculture, two of the largest fields of 
child exploitation, although it is possible that labor 
provisions may yet be secured for certain forms of 
industrialized agriculture through some code or 
agreement. 
Of the 152 codes for which the text is available, all 
have at least a 16-year age minimum, with the excep- 
tion of two groups. The exceptions are (1) the retail 


Emp 


trades, including also drug, food and grocery, and the 


jewelry trade, which permit the employment of chil- 
dren outside of school hours for three hours a day Cor 
one 8-hour day) between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., but not 
during school hours and not in the delivery of mer- 
chandise from motor vehicles; (2) the legitimate 
theatre, motion picture, and radio broadcasting indus- 
tries which permit the use of child actors and talent. 

Two industries have a 17-year age limit, namely, 
the cleaning and dyeing industry and bituminous coal 
Cfor employment underground and hazardous above- 
ground); 12 codes specify a minimum age of 18 years 
either for all employment or for all manufacturing 
employment in the industry, including the lumber, 
men and boys’ clothing, and copper and brass mill 
products industries; and another 64 specify a mini- 
mum age of 18 years for occupations in the industry 
hazardous or detrimental to health. In this group are 
found the paper and pulp, glass container, toy and 
playthings, and several machine manufacturing indus- 
tries. In some cases a specific process, such as the opera- 
tion of wood and metal working machinery, is for- 
bidden; in others the Code Authority is required to 
submit a list of hazardous occcupations. 

Two industries have gone even beyond 18 years: 
the motor bus industry has a 21-year age limit for bus 
drivers and the salt-producing industry has a 21-year 
age minimum for underground work in mines. 

It is unfortunate that the codes for some industries 
where there are definite risks and hazards fail to set 





| Now Bo oys Must Be 1 18} Goer for Hazardous 


oyment in the Lumber Industry 


an 18-year age minimum for 
dangerous work. That for 
the bituminous coal industry, 
for instance, has only a 17- 
year age limit for such work, 
although the accident rate 
for boys under 18 years in 
bituminous mines is higher 
than for adult workers and 
nearly one boy in every five 
is injured. (Study by Penn- 
sylvania Department of 
Labor.) The code submitted 
for the anthracite coal indus- 
try, not yet a> ‘-oved, con- 
tains only a 16-year age 
minimum for employment, although in this industry 
also both the accident frequency and severity rates are 
extremely high. 

The steel industry is another which, in spite of high 
accident rates in many departments, sets only a 16-year 
age minimum. 

The codes more recently adopted, however, have 
stricter provisions with regard to dangerous employ- 
ment than the earlier codes and, on the whole, the re- 
striction of the employment of minors in hazardous 
employment is another achievement of the NRA. 

Altogether it is estimated that 100,000 children 
under 16 years have been removed from industry 
under the operation of the NRA codes and another 
50,000 boys and girls between 16 and 18 years will 
soon be removed from hazardous occupations. 

A list of the minimum age provisions in the 
approved codes will be sent on request. 


NEW ENDORSERS 


DDED to the list of endorsers of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment (published last month) 
are six Governors: Louis J. Brann of Maine, Fred B. 
Balzar of Nevada, Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota, 
Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming, Paul V. McNutt of 
Indiana, and William A. Comstock of Michigan. 
Also the following: Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Raymond 
Moley, John P. Frey, Bishop Ernest M. Stires of 
Brooklyn, M. R. Kirkwood, Dean of the Stanford Uni- 
versity Law School, William Draper Lewis of the 
American Law Institute, W. W. Cook, Professor of 
Law at Johns Hopkins University, John A. Lapp, 
Donald Comer of Alabama, Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, and Senator Kean of New Jersey. 





“I am in favor of ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment. Its passage will insure that we 
preserve that feature of the NRA which prohibits the 
employment of children.” —LINCOLN FILENE. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE UNEMPLOYED HELP EACH OTHER 
Children Without Schools —Teachers Without Jobs 


NE of the most dis- 
tressing develop- 
ments of the depression has 
been the closing of rural 
schools, and the elimina- 
tion or curtailment of many 
essential school services. To 
reopen the schools, bring in 
the children, and give work 
to unemployed teachers is 
one of the most fundamental tasks which the Admin- 
istration has taken on. 

Under the FERA a vast emergency educational pro- 
gram has been launched. Relief funds may be, and at 
an increasing pace are being, used to pay salaries of 
teachers for six groups of educational projects for 
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which regular school funds are not available: (1) rural 
elementary schools, (2) classes for adult illiterates, 
(3) vocational education, (4) vocational rehabilita- 
tion, (5) general adult education, (6) nursery schools. 
Wages are to equal those customarily paid in the com- 
munity for similar work, and all funds are to be under 
the control of the public school system. 

In addition, under the Civil Works Program, funds 
are available for school building repair jobs, such as 
painting, electrical wiring, paper hanging, roof re- 
pairs, repair of school furniture, construction and 
repair of school playgrounds and equipment and 
modernization of sanitary facilities. Funds are pro- 
vided for repair materials as well as for wages, and 
any school or college under public auspices may share 
in this Civil Works Program. 


LAST CALL FOR CHILD LABOR DAY 


HILD Labor Day will be observed as usual the 

week-end of January 27-29, 1934. This year its 
observance should be an occasion of rejoicing for the 
child labor victories gained through the industrial 
codes, tempered by the knowledge that hundreds of 
thousands of children engaged in industrialized agri- 
culture, domestic service and street trades are not 
protected by any code. 

Those interested in abolishing child labor should 
pledge themselves to the protection of these forgotten 
children as well as to the renewal of efforts to make 
permanent through ratification of the Federal Child 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Labor Amendment, the advances which the Recovery 
Program has brought. 

You can help to eliminate child labor once and for 
all from this country in the following ways: . 

1. —— child labor talks or programs, or 
presentin g child labor plays or tableaux in churches, 
church schools, clubs, or schools. 

2. Exhibiting poster and literature displays. 

3. Taking press stories to local newspapers. 

4. Asking groups which observe Child Labor 
Day to make a contribution to the National Child 
Labor Committee. 


Kindly send me, free of charge, the following Child Labor Day material: 
(1 MATERIAL FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM (single copies) 


(] LEAFLETS FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES (indicate number desired) 


(1 POSTER FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 


(] STATEMENT FOR USE IN LOCAL NEWSPAPER 


(07 SUGGESTED CHILD LABOR DAY TALK 


I wish to borrow: 


( CHILD LABOR EXHIBIT-2 panels of photographs (30 x 40 in.). Specify date and enclose $1.00. 
(1) LANTERN SLIDE LECTURE ON CHILD LABOR. Specify date and enclose $2.00. 


Cf unable to fill all requests for exhibit and lantern slide lecture, orders will be filled in order of application, accompanied by exact 


date and money.) 


Name 





Address 








There must be no return to child labor when the codes expire. 
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